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COLONEL THOMAS SMYTH'S SETTLEMENT IN THE ARDES. 1572. 



The recent publication of a Calendar of the earliest Irish Stato Papers indicates the letters 
respecting Smyth's settlement in the Ardcs which are preserved in their special office. My present 
ohject is to publish some other pieces, from different sources, elucidating the history of this 
attempt at colonisation. The first is a letter from the Anglo-Irish chieftain, who was the 
principal proprietor of the country Smyth settled in, namely, as he signs himself, " Rawelyn 
Savage, chief of his nation." His first ancestor who settled in this country appears to have 
been among the most distinguished of Do Courcy's colonists ; and his successive forefathers having 
acted, during several generations, as seneschals of the Earldom of Ulster, received the surname of 
Mac Seneschal. The earliest printed State Paper of 1515 mentions "Sir Rowland Savage, 
Leccahahyll, Knight," as the foremost of the great English rebels of Ulster. The barony of Locale 
was his, and ho was Lord of the Ardcs. In 1551, the Lord Chancellor states that "the contention 
between Savage of Aide and Hugh IPNeill oge [King of Clandeboye] has been ordered." Sixteen 
years subsecpiently, when it was attempted to wrest the fertile plains of Locale from their owner, 
the English Captain Tiers, Governor of Carriekfergus, writes that "Lord Savage's followers are drawn 
from him into Lecale." This was in 15G7. The date of the ensuing letter from Rawelyn " Savage 
is unknown, but it probably is 1562, the date of the other letters with which it is bound up. 
" To the Right Hon. the Erie of Sussex, Lieut. Gen. of Ireland. 

" Hit mayo please your honor, for that Mr. Brereton and also Alexander M e Randall boye are 
here present, that in so much your honor's pore supplyent, Rawelyn Savage, cheif of his nation, is 
a neyghbour and borderer unto them, that your honor would move them, yea, and require them to 
shewe their frendship unto him, and that they wold nether ayde nor assist such as be or shall be 
hynderers and evyll doors unto hym, but shall mayntaya him for the apprehension and punisbinge 
of them * * * to justice so that they may he brought to answer for their evyll * * and 
that he maye have your honor's lycence to kepe such as shall owebe the Quene's majesty and your 
honor, for the better defence of hymself and his cuntrey. And this in the waye of Justice." 1 ' 

Lord Savage effectually resisted all attempts to eject him from the Southern Ardes, which, as 
the part of his territory least fertile, he was suffered to hold ; and when Thomas Smyth, son of the 
Queen's secretary, came over to colonise upon a grant of this district, the old chieftain did not quit, 
but remained at homo, and was thereby enabled to help his son, Ferdorough, who appears to have 
from policy protended to join the new settlers, while in reality he was working their destruction. 

The first State Paper notice of this enterprise is in a letter, dated 8th Feb., 1572, from Captain 
R Rawelyn is Raoul-ine, i.e. young Raoul (Rollo), a eom- Roland, or Rowland was the usual form in this country, 
mon Christian name in Ariuorican France at this day. L Bibl. Cotton, Vesp. F. xii. p. 29. 
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Tiers 1o the Lord Deputy, stating thai the country is in an uproar at the news of Mr. Smyth's coming 
over to plant in the North ; on receipt of which the viceroy admonished Burghley that this grant 
" will bring the Irish into a knot to rebel." Altogether, the difficulties of the undertaking, first 
in enlisting Englishmen, and secondly in coping with the Irish, were extreme. 

Among the steps taken by Thomas Smyth towards inducing Englishmen to adventure with 
him in his enterprise, a prominent proceeding was the printing of a tract, entitled " Letter by 
J. B. on the peopling of the Ardes." This epistle was written by Smyth, for ho speaks of 
himself in the first person, and the pamphlet is cleverly adapted to its purpose. It is in black letter, 
dated 1572, and is now a rare tract in the Grenville collection, British Museum. The writer, only 
and natural son of tha philosopher and statesman, Sir Thomas Smyth, one of Queen Elizabeth's 
secretaries of state — a man chosen from her favourite middle class — was sanguine of the success of 
his scheme of colonisation, which was plausible in itself, and for the sustentation of which he 
reckoned on the powerful support his father could give. The following are the most curious extracts 
from this document, which has almost the rarity of MS., since, though not literally out of print, the 
original is probably a unique copy. It has also the importance attaching to the circumstance that 
Smyth's adventure was the precursor to Essex's enterprise — the pilot balloon sent up to try the force 
and direction of the wind, and thus test whether it were favourable to colonising descents 'on 
Ulster shores. — 

" The Kings of England contented themselves if they might only preserve a footyng or entry 
into Ireland with some small charge, whereby the governors were constrcyned, for want of supply, 
by protection and pardons to appease every rebellion, which otherwise to rcprcsse and punish they 
were not sufficiently furnished. This perceived the Irisho, mede them that uppon every light 
occasion, they will flic out, and, satisfied with blood and burning, will not without protection and 
pardon be brought in. The Englishe race, overrunne and daily spoiled, did buy their owne peace, 
ulted and fostered themselves with the Irisho, and the race, so nourished in the bosome of the 
Irishe, perceiving their immunitie from lawe and punishment, degenerated ; choosing rather to 
maintain themselves in the Irishman's beastly libertie, than to submit themselves and to live there 
alone, and not [with] the Irish, in the godly awe of the hrwes of England. This degenerating and 
daily decay of the English manners by little and little in the countrey, discourageth those that have 
not perfectly weighed all that is aforesaid, to attempt any new enterprise." 

The adventurer then shows what were the proceedings of earlier English settlers among the 
Irish nation : — 

" Moste of those that have taken in hand before this to winne and inhabite in Ireland, have, 
after the place once possessed, devided themselves eche to dwell uppon his own land, and to fortcfie 
himself thereon, trusting with his own strength, if any invasion were made, to preserve himself 
therein. But this made not the enemie affrayed, who lay continually under his nose, and all 
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alongst upon the border, watching the time to serve hi3 turne, sometimes stealing and preying the 
cattle, other times laying wait to intrap and murther the Maister himself, sometime Betting fire on 
his reekes or townes; whereby they that lay next the frontier were forced either to forsake their 
owno, or else to compound and foster with the Irish. So they be degenerated as is aforesaid, and 
in time all was frustrate." 

This was true of De Courcy's followers in Downshire. The writer shows that many men are 
ready to follow the old lead :— 

"England was never, that can be heard of, fuller of people than it is at this day, and the 
dissolution of Abbayes hath done two things of importance heerin : it hath doubled the number of 
gentlemen and manages, whereby cometh daily more increase of people ; and such younger brothers 
as were wont to be thrust into abbayes, there to live an idle life, sith that is taken from them, must 
now seek some other place to live in. By thys meanes there are many lacke abode, and few dwel- 
lings empty. With that, our law, which giveth all to the elder brother, furthereth much, my 
purpose. And the excessive expence, both in diet and apparell, maketh that men which have but 
small portions, can not maintaine themselves in the emulation of this world with like countenance 
as the grounded riche can do. Thus stand we at home." 

Ready sen-ice was to be expected from the industrious class among the Irish, of whom this 
interesting picture is drawn : — 

" There is no doubt but there will great numbers of the husbandmen, which they call Churles, 
come and offer to live under us and to ferme' our grounds, bothe of the wilde Irishe and of the 
English Pale : — for the churle of Ireland is a very simple and toylesome man, desiring nothing but 
that he may not be eaten out with ceasse [rent], coyne, nor liverie. Coyne and liverie is this. 
There will come a kerne or galliglas, which be the Irish souldiours, to lie in the churl's house ; 
whiles he is there, hee will be maister of the house ; hee will not onely have meate, but money 
also allowed him, and at his departure, the beste thing he shall see in the churle's house, be it 
linnen cloth, a shirte, mantil, or such like. Thus is the churle eaten up." 

Smyth believed that, considering the fertility of the country, new colonists could, if they lived 
in tranquillity, soon grow an excess of corn, which he hoped might be sold abroad by relaxation of 
the interdict on exportation : — 

" I am fully persuaded that the Queen, furthering the inhabiting and civilitie of the North, 
(which increasith more by keeping men occupied in tyllage, than by idle following of herds, as the 
Tartarians, Arabians, and tribe men doo) will give ful libertie for the transportation of come out of 
the said cuntrie into England and the continent." 

Any fear or apprehension felt by the adventurers in Ulster, the writer treats thus : — 

" If you will have examples of defending countries with fewer men, take Lcix and Ophally ; 
Ferme, from Hie French firmer, to close, enclose. 
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the latter [colony] is so safe, the settlers put forth their cattel in the night, without fear 
of stealing, which is brought to pass by Cowley's singular good government. The cuntrio of 
Lecale, our ncxte neighbour, was sumtime kept by Brereton with a hundred horse ; and the Arde 
itself, where Captain Goodrioke amd Lieutenant Burrowes, with 14 men, kept and defended the 
castle called Castle Jieau [Castlereagh] in the entrie thereof, and went dayly one quarter of a mile 
for to fetch his water, against five hundred [Irish] that lay upon him." 

This curious tract concludes with " The offer and order given out by Sir Thomas Smyth, 
Knight, and Thomas Smyth, his son : — 

" Each footman to have a pike, or halbert, or caliver, and a convenient livery cloke of red 
colour, or carnation, with black facing. 

Each horseman to have a staffe and a case of dagges, and his livery to be of the colour aforesaid. 

Promised, on payment of 10 and 20 to lodge them under canvas and upon beds, until houses 
were provided." 

The covenants offered by Sir Thomas Smyth to all partakers in the enterprise, are given at 
page 194 of the printed " History of Belfast," (1823.) 

The following paragraphs are from Strype's Life of Sir Thomas Smyth, octavo, Oxford, 1G20: — 

" Sir Thomas in the year 1571 had procured a patent from her Majesty, for these Ardes : the 
substance whereof was, that Sir Thomas was to bo Lieutenant General there for war, and for the 
distribution of lands, orders, and laws, in the matters thereunto pertaining : in a word, to obtain 
and govern the country to be won, following instructions and orders to him to be directed from the 
Queen and her Council ; and this for the first seven years; afterwards the government of the country 
to return to such officers as the customs and laws of England did appoint, except the Queen 
should thjnk him worthy to be appointed the governor thereof, as being a frontier country : the 
right to remain only in him as to the inheritance, the authority to muster and call together his 
soldiers throughout the same country, and to dispose of them upon the frontiers, as he should 
see cause for the better defence of the country. 

" In this patent his base and only son Thomas Smith was joined with him ; and under his 
conduct Sir Thomas this year sent thither the colony beforesaid : having this good design therein, 
that those half barbarous peoplo might be taught some civility. And his hope was, that the place 
might easily be defended by garrisons placed in a straight neck of land, by which it was joined to 
the rest of the island : and there was a reward of land to every footman and horseman. But this 
extensive project took not its desired effect; for the hopeful gentleman, his son, had not been long 
there, but he was unhappily and treacherously slain. It was a pity it had no better issue ; for Sir 
Thomas a great while had set his thoughts upon it, undertaking to people that north part of the 
island with natives of this nation. 

"But for his more regular and convenient doing of it, and continuance thereof, he invented 
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divers rules and orders. The orders were of two kinds. 1. Por the management of the wars 
against the rebels, and the preserving the colony continually from the danger of them. 2. Por the 
civil government : to preserve their home manners, laws, and customs, that they degenerated not 
into the rudeness and barbarity of that country. He divided his discourse into three parts. First, 
to speak of wars ; and therein of military officers to be used there. Secondly, concerning laws for 
the politic government of the country to be possessed, for the preservation of it. Thirdly, in what 
orders to proceed in this journey from the beginning to tho end ; which Sir Thomas called ' a noble 
enterprise,' and ' a godly voyage.' " 

The biography proceeds to say that, young Smith, having led the colony over, carefully Bet 
it in order, " began a new fort," viz., the fortalice known as "Smith's Castle;" and applied himself 
to make peace and amity with Sorlebuoy M'Donnell, chief of the Scots settlers, in order to bring 
this independent and dangerous potentate under obedience to the crown ; lest, in ease of quarrel and 
contest between the English and Scots invaders, no sooner should the one have weakened the other, 
than " the wild Irish might, like tho pothawk," (tho simile is the Secretary of State's,) " drive 
them out." Further, the memoir observes that : — "at Mr. Smith's first coming hither, he found 
some few that claimed themselves descended of English blood, namely, the family of the Smiths, 
and the Savages, and two surnames more : and these presently joined with the English, and com- 
bined with them against the wild Irish ; but all the rest were mere Irish or Irish Scots, and natural 
haters of the English." 

During the winter of 1572-3, the young colonizer did good service, and by succouring Carrick- 
fergus, prevented the loss of that seaport town. " But," concludes the memoir, " while these 
matters thus fairly and hopefully went on, Mr. Smith was intercepted and slain by a wild Irishman." 

Let us corroborate the above accounts by the following extracts from the Calendar of State 
Papers. 

In this month of May, 1572, these clever undertakers, Sir Thomas and his son, had enlisted men 
to the number of 800, but the expedition was temporarily detained, on account of the Lord 
Deputy's letters against the enterprise. However, the young adventurer landed on the 31st August, 
at Strangford, and writes to acquaint Lord Burghley of his proceedings. Sir Brian Mac Phelira. 
O'Neill, chieftain of Claneboy would not part with one foot of tho land ; and meanwhile, the newly 
arrived soldiers were withdrawn, for better security, from the Ardes country, to Binghaddy, in the 
Dufferin. The native chief then made an inroad into the Ardes, burning and devastating wherever he 
went. Shortly afterwards, upon one of his principal confederates, namely Neill, son of Paghertach, 
which latter had been lord of Claneboy, being detached from him, and drawn over to the government 
side, he sued for peace. Under this prospect of success, Smyth began fortifying Newcastle, which was 
subsequently called after his name. His father also addressed a statesmanlike letter to the viceroy, 
setting forth the necessity of planting colonies in Ireland, which are not intended (observes he) to 
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destroy the Irish people, but to teach them virtuous labour, "and to leave off robbing and killing of one 
another." The adhesion of the son of Eaghertach to the colonizing side was of short duration : he 
went over, in the month of November, with his " kiriates," (i.e. eaoraiglieachta, "creaghts,") or herds 
of cattle, to Sir Brian ; and the enterprisers had nothing to report, as a matter of triumph, except- 
ing that they had recently made the Irish Knight's youngest daughter prisoner. "Whether to save 
this young lady, or to obtain fair terms from the government, her father, Sir Brian, " made humble 
means to be admitted to mercy." On tho 29th May, '73, Thomas Smyth, " Colonel of the Ardes," 
sent hi3 father " a history of all that has been done since his arrival," and wrote to Lord Burghley, 
declaring ho\v T " envy hath hindered him more than the enemy." He had been " ill-handled " by 
some of his own soldiers, ten of whom had been committed to ward for the offence. The Earl of 
Essex landed in Ulster in the month of September, to commence his greater enterprise, which con- 
templated the reduction of the entire province to the dominion of the English crown. This arrival 
of an additional and powerful force drove the natives to desperation. The son of Eaghertach con- 
trived, in the month of October, to induce some Irishmen, whom Colonel Smyth had taken into 
service in his household, to shoot him — a fate foreshadowed by the brave bastard himself, in his 
printed " Letter," in which he says that the Irish, bent on defeating every attempt on the part of 
strangers to settle near them, sometimes lay " wait to intrap and murther the maister himself." 
His men, thus deprived of their head, were conducted into a place of safety by Fcrdorough 
Savage, who, having accepted a command under the Earl of Essex, acted thus tenderly to the 
bereaved colonists. 

There are two maps illustrative of this settlement: one is bound up in the "Life" above 
cited ; the other is the curious chart recently published from a contemporary copper-plate, and 
though a map of tho entire kingdom, bearing internal evidence of having been engraved at the 
Secretary of State's cost. The map in the "Life" merely embraces Eastern Ulster. It places 
" Savaige " in the south part of the Ardes, and Mr. Maltby is twice named as colonizer in Locale. 

Heebeet F. Horb. 
Pole Hoee, Wexford, 21st October, 18S2. 



